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navigations of Edgar from Roger of Hoveden, Florence of Wor-
cester and others. There are in existence various narratives of
journeys to Palestine, like that of Saewulf of Malmesbury, who
went overland to Italy in 1102, sailed thence to the Ionian islands
and took ship along the coast to Joppa, where he re-embarked,
but dared not venture into the open sea for fear of the Saracens,
The voyages of Saewulf, and of Adelard, a little later, and the
exploits of the crusaders in 1147 and 1190 on the coasts of Spain
and in the Mediterranean, present a view of English enterprise that
cannot be passed by without mention, because in them we trace
the beginnings of a permanent marine, and of mercantile enter-
prise, which constituted the mainspring of the exploration of the
world and, therefore, of the literature of discovery. But the
seamen of Venice and Genoa, as well as Portuguese and Spanish
navigators, were, in the fifteenth century, more enterprising than
Englishmen, both in discovery and in the systematic recording of
voyages.
The journeys of Marco Polo had aroused interest in the study of
geography in England at the close of the thirteenth century, and
the ' travels' recorded by the Mandeville translators, considered in
a previous chapter, had their well-deserved popularity in the early
days of English prose. But the literature of travel by sea was un-
begotten, and the achievements of the captains of prince Henry,
'the navigator/ and of Columbus and his companions, made far
more sound in the world than anything done by British seamen
until the time of Drake and Hawkins. A seaman named Thylde,
whom William of Worcester mentions, preceded Columbus by
some twelve years, as we ought not to forget, sailing from
Bristol in 1480, but he battled vainly with the storms of the
north Atlantic, and the world knows infinitely more of the
great navigations of the 'admiral of the ocean' and of the bold
seaman Vasco Nunez de Balboa, who first set eyes upon the
Pacific, and of Ojeda and Nicuesa, who were his equals in courage
and enterpiise.
It is sometimes said that the great age of English discovery
really opened with John Cabot, who, in his effort to discover
a noith-west passage to India, discovered the mainland of America
in 1497, and of him more is known than of the earlier Bristol
mariners; but even his discoveries may be accounted foreign to
the national instincts of the time, and, being himself a seaman
from the Mediterranean, his voyages seem rather to belong to the
age of Columbus aud Vasco da Gama than to that wMch saw